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which restricts itself mainly to the 
attach to an education which 

powers of memory. ^ eloque ntly pressed the claims of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer there j s a more worthy aim for us 
what we are urging ; „ there are other uses in the 

than to be drud *®;\ J eir po wer to bring money— if there are 
things around us pxer cised than acquisitive and sensual 
higher faculties to - poetry and art, and science and 

ones _if «ha moment, — then it is desirable 

thatThe iLdnctive inclination which every child shows to 
and investigate natural phenomena. 


should be encouraged.” . 

This touches the moral aspect of the question, and before 

such an audience as this, little need be said of the moral 
lessons to be learnt from the study of nature. At every step 
she teaches patience, trustfulness, and reverence. Ihe more 
we penetrate her mysteries the more shall we be imbued with 
the grace of humility. Over all who are in sympathy with 
her, she exercises a strange humanizing and refining influence. 
In our darkest hours she may provide a consolation, which 
can nowhere else be found. When the whole world seems out 
of tune, and the burden of life beyond our strength, she may 
revive our drooping spirits. 


“ With other ministrations thou, O Nature, 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child ; 

i hou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

ihy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds and waters ; 
fill he relent and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amidst this general dance and minstrelsy: 

Hut, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonised 
y the benignant touch of love and beauty.” 

Nature, too, if in our childhood we have learned to turn to 
Thi - l increasing enjoyment for our leisure hours, 

each nf ° ne ’ 1 tbere were no other reason, should constrain 
we are ^ ^ n ° effort t0 lead those for whose education 

sea or stream y f Vay 7 Sp ° nsible ’ to look to mountain, woodland, 

free frnm ru ° r re reskm ent and wholesome recreation, when 
from the ,o,l and anxieties of daily life. 


/Yt 3 p.iw., secretaries mppHn 

Branch representatives and memherc S WaS held ’ whi ch 
A short paper was contributed by Mks *° atte " d ' 
(Brighton), on How to Revive a Dy t n s Rrantk * ' ,t P^U 

At 5 p.m. (The Dowager Countess « « ’ ' 

in the chair), Miss Helen Webb M B n Northesk 
lecture to young people on The Question of Habit **** * 


discussion of Tuesday evening was continued ° ^ ^ 

The following notes by Mr. Badley (Headmaster «f 
Bedales) fornted a considerable part of the discussion on the 
subject of the P.N.E.U. Manifesto.* They were read by 
Mrs. P ranklin with Miss Mason’s answers. y 


Action I.— I wish that some fuller definition had been 
added of what is meant by knozvledge, as used by Miss Mason 
throughout the pamphlet— the more as, for “the man in 
the street, it usually means information ; and though in 
Section io it is expressly pointed out that “information 
is not education, anyone who had read so far under the 
impression that knowledge meant information, would have 
got an entirely wrong impression of the writer’s meaning. 
I could wish, therefore, that at the outset it had been clearly 
stated that by knowledge is meant something very different 
from information. 

In Section 4 it is said that “ the getting of knowledge, and 
the getting of delight in it, are the ends of a child’s education.” 
f his partly does what I mean, by including in knowledge the 
element of delight in it. But even that is hardly large 
enough. We do not know anything until we have made it 
completely our own, and can use it. Real knowledge implies 
power, and the definition of it should therefore include both 
pleasure in its attainment and pleasure in its use. It is, of 
course, in the sense of information that, as Miss Mason says 
in Section 4, “ educational theorists systematically depreciate 
knowledge,” — and rightly. But if we once admit that there 
can be no real knowledge without use and without delight, 
then all that she says holds good. But in that case, 
Restatement in Section 1, tha t “ the principle which ke^s 

* See October Parents' Review, or in pamphlet form from .he Office 
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q hools perennially alive is that they 
our great PM * „ S( * as a shock to those who are 
live upon books, co ise ] y their weak point, for 

accustomed to see in aimed at in the public school 

the reason that the often mere information, with little 

by the use of books is in i t . It is true that “the 

use made of it anc fine duct ” ; he has had the 

best public schoo °y end out 0 f t h e books he has 

capacity .o get some.h.ng -n ( books (he wor , 

"in -geTLe,,,,,,, good from them. Buf 
i, has been in spite of, and not because of the h.aeous waste 
of energy in his earlier training; and at best he has less 
power and a narrower outlook than would have been the 
case not only if he had been trained by other means than 
books alone, but if the books themselves had been rightly 
used in the earlier stages. Of course I know that with all 
this Miss Mason is really in agreement. But I think the 
wording of the first section is unfortunate, as it might easily 
convey an entirely opposite impression. The real remedy is 
the one she suggests, that, as preparation even for the proper 
use of books at the public school, there is need of a wide 
curriculum, including both things and books (and, as I should 
say, things even more than books) up to the age of fourteen, 
as she says (or of fifteen, as I would rather say), when a 
narrower and more concentrated course of study may well 
begin. In fact, I think that the whole subject would be 
made clearer if one began by insisting on the need of two 
stages of school training : — one, the wide general course up 
to about fifteen, and after this age a more specialised course, 
in which the requirements of the later career ought to be 
considered. For example, all that she says in Section 16 is 
perfectly true if we are thinking only of the earlier stage, 
but by no means true of the later. And though she has 
t roughout confined her attention to the earlier stage, it 
u e well, 1 think, to make the point clear at the outset, 
or a careless reader might suppose that she meant that there 
. e no place in education for the requirements of the 
all a * rain * n S f° r the calling in life, and so dismiss it 

au as “unpractical.” 

s)ctiL C , enainly most necessary to protest, as she does in 
3 , against early specialisation, and selecting some 
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boy’s interests have free play, and sn H' ^ ° hrSt Iettin g a 
natural aptitude to follow later ^covering the lines of 

In reading Section i 7 , I am ‘inclined to ^ a 
teaching, and to plead that it has its d UP f ° r ° ral 

am sure that a child is unable to a et m ,.rh , many Cases 1 
book unless he comes to it with some interest i ^ ° Ut ° f a 
already in his mind, and some knowledge too" T VT* 
attach what the book tells him A nr ’ ’ t0 whlch to 

an opportunity for awaking 1* iESTV? ' eSS °" 
child’s own questions on the subjea to which '!* 

afterwards be found in the book Ap-lin T i answers W1 U 

“ SS . MaS °" is a ? reed wi ‘t> this, but her s O ta n t 0 e!n™“ bt as h k 

pu a zl S ’ t h e eTe S ach 0 e r me “° ,W " P ‘ n * ^ KW * «.her, 

i‘ C/ ‘Z H ’ °, n T th ® use of books . se ™'S to me in every way 
admirable, and I hope that it may come into the hands of 

very many teachers, as it shows how real books mav be 
turned to most account. There is, however, I think, a need 
to point out a danger in the use of books, upon which 
Miss Mason has not touched, and of which, indeed, she 
baldly seems to me sufficiently conscious. I mean the 
danger of using books to supply information at second hand 
in a case where, if our object is real knowledge, it ought to 
come by actual observation and experience. This seems to 
me to be exemplified in some specimens quoted in the 
Appendix, as, for instance, in the account of bees, derived 
from The Fairyland of Science. Surely this would have 
been ten times as valuable if it represented what the child 
find actually noticed. And so with other examples given on 
page 30, which seem to me, I must confess, to show the 
wrong use of books. 


In the same w-ay, at the end of Section 17 I should like to 
protest against the statement that “the young shall learn 
what life is from the living books of those who know.” We 
can only learn what life is by living it ; and no course of 
books can supply the place, for a child, of a life with much 
freedom and much activity. And this is why I say that in 
th 's earlier stage acquaintance with things is even more 
necessary than acquaintance with books. Books can arouse, 
better, perhaps, than anything else, intellectual interests, and 
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ar part intellectual. But forj^ ^ practica l interests, the 
power, as well as ^ is absolutely necessary ; and 
training of contact w.« *“* „ eed „f books, one must no. 

in dwelling on the use and rouch is c la,med for them, 

allow it to be supposed ‘ha ^ for in , he sum mary given 

These other needs are* eyen there I cannot help 

in the second Appendix, . g expected in the way of 

thinking that a little ^ must be ver y different from 

book-work, Tour exp G ne modern language can 

ours if you find that m as Latin> at this stage, 

be learnt with advantag > seem hypercritical, but it is 

I hope the above notes ^ sympathy with a l moS t all 

just because I a - because I feel that it needs to be 

that Miss Mason urges and becaus^ ^ ^ j 

S wisti t "?o y be free from any appearance of onesidedness, 
frnm anv nossibiHty of misunderstanding. 


p.N.E.U. cu ' _____ 

/ 7 7 hose finer feelings which are 
give fo° d for developrne nt of true mental 
i a 1 But for tl ^ ar fira 1 interests, the 


in 


To which Miss Mason replied: 

I am very much gratified by Mr. Hadley’s helpful and 
always courteous criticism. I shall take up the points he 
makes in order : — 

I. (. Section i).— The distinction between knowledge and 
information is, I think, fundamental. Information is the 
record of facts, experiences, appearances, etc., whether in 
books or in the verbal memory of the individual ; knowledge, 
it seems to me, implies the result of the voluntary and 
delightful action of the mind upon the material presented to 
it. Great minds, a Darwin or a Plato, are able to deal at first 
hand with appearances or experiences ; the ordinary mind 
gets a little of its knowledge by such direct dealing, but for 
the most part it is set in action by the vivifying knowledge 
of others, which is at the same time a stimulus and a point of 
departure. The information acquired in the course of educa- 
tion is only, by chance, and here and there, of practical value. 
Knowledge on the other hand, that is the product of the vital 
action of the mind on the material presented to it, is power , 
as it implies an increase of intellectual aptitude in new 
directions, and an always new point of departure. 

1 erhaps the chief function of a teacher is to distingu/ 
information from knowledge in the acquisitions of bis p u P’^ 
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Because knowledge is power, the childTh yT 
ledge will certainly show power in H a ,r ° . S got know ' 
recast, condense, illustrate or narrate w ^ W '‘ h U ' He 
freedom in the arrangement of his word- Thn-m &nd Wkh 
got only information will write and sneak in ' C Wh ° has 
phrases of his text-book, or wil , 

words of his teacher. This is why 1 have ,h "T 
tion is not education. ^ at ln ^ orm a- 

II [Section 4 ).— I am entirely in agreement with Mr 
Badley until we come to the sentence-" It is of course in 
the sense of information that educational theorists syste 
matically depreciate knowledge and rightly” This \IZ\ 
my view. I think educational theorists are inclined to 
attach more importance to the working of the intellectual 


machinery than to the output of the product; that is, they 
feel it to be more important that a child should think than 
that he should know. My contention is rather that he cannot 
know without having thought , and also that he cannot think 
without an abundant, varied, and regular supply of the 
material of knowledge. We all know how the reading of 
a passage may stimulate in us thought, inquiry, inference, 
and thus get for us in the end some added knowledge. 

III. ( Section 4, continued) . — "The principle that keeps our 
great public schools alive is that they live upon books.” 
Mr. Badley explains this fully when he says that the books 
that the best public school boy has used “ are amongst the 
finest books in the world.” I do think that this fact 
explains why the great public schools do not die, but are 
“perennially alive.” But I do not use "alive” to mean 
vital, energising ; and I have spoken of their frequent 
failure to do anything for the average and the dull boy. 
This failure is, I think, due to the fact that their training 


depends on “ books alone.” 

I am glad to be in agreement u'ith Mr. Badley in thinking 
that the remedy lies partly in due preparation and partly in a 
wide curriculum, including both things and books. 

IV. (Section 4 continued). — I should, however, be inclined 
to give equal value to things and books. I have not made 
“things” prominent in our manifesto for two reasons. n 
the first place, that side of education is occupying pub ic 
attention almost exclusively just now. In the second p ace, t 
P.N.E.U. has chanced to come before the public as a vocat c, 
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i r than by books ; though, perhaps, 
education by things rat ^ ^ had equal attention. I 

a matter of fact, no j ^ proniine nt a place to education 


think the danger in of atmosphere; and in the 

by things lies in a cer ‘ ar(J of comparison and of the 
deplorable absence o a s ^ ^ ^ the people ! ” seems to be 

, P he n no P 'e of f TeZTadou which is not largely sustained by 

iM v ?s?Jt emireiy t: that u would be 

' ™ the liberal education I have in view up to 

the'age ofTs' father than . 4 - Also I should join in insisting 
on the need of two stages of school training, but whether the 
- requirements for the special training for the calling in life " 
should be considered in the second stage or in a third stage 
to begin at a still later age, should, I think, depend on the 
means and position of the pupil. 

VI. (. Section 17).— Assuredly oral teaching has its uses; in- 
deed, I think those uses were dwelt upon in the first writing 
of the pamphlet under discussion. We cannot do without 
the oral lesson — to introduce, to illustrate, to amplify, to sum 
up. My stipulation is that oral lessons should be like the 
visits of angels, and that the child who has to walk through 
life, and has to find his intellectual food in books or go 
without, shall not be first taught to go upon crutches. And 
our experience is, as I have tried to shew, that children take 
to books with surprising readiness. 

VII. [Sectiofi 14). — I am glad of the opportunity afforded to 
me to speak of the use of books in the very wide field which, 
for convenience, we call science. I entirely agree that here 
knowledge should come “by actual observation and ex- 
perience, as in the case of the children who wrote about 
spiders, thrushes, twigs. All the same, I think books have two 
uses in this field of knowledge. Reference books are of value 
o c 1 dren when they w'ish to verify or account for what they 
nave observed ; whileanother class of books (those of Professors 
oy 1 organ, Ihomson, Geddes, etc.) give inspiration and 


too 


a PO..H of departure to the student in search of knowledge. 

child a v,° Ut k ees perhaps a case in point. I he 

es w at she has seen with what she has read. She 


cnniH „o,l , . wlL “ wuac sne nas reau. 

but we m ^ ° la ne( * ^ er knowledge from observation, 
the wavs^ f e ‘ sure she wil l miss no opportunity of watching 
y ° bees henceforth. I venture to believe this 
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because the whole is told with the verve a A 
indicates real knowledge. I think th ^ Vlvidness which 
the three answers on page 30. The rhin 1 *’ emarks a PPty to 
and realised the dispersion of seeds tb a ^ evidentl y seen 
mav have been first called to the matt! v° U ? her attenti on 
book. In .be answers on a 

•■eye •' 1 should think a piece of rhubarb and °" the 

and an eye from the butcher's had been used .0“ ™' Cr ° SC ° pe 
vivid impressions the writers seem ,0 have rece nt If 
teaching in these cases depended solely on books it J 
doubt defective and wrong in principle* ^ “ no 

VIII. (Section 17)— I am not sure that “ we can only learn 
what life ,s by living Poets, novelists and , he J 

given us vast help m tnterpreting -life's bm 1 entirel “ 

that no course of books can supply the place for a child 
of much freedom and much activity." I have written so 
much from time to time on the importance of these that I 
thought 1 might venture to speak on this occasion only of 
the use of books in education, but I am grateful for a 
reminder of the grave danger of allowing it “to be supposed 
that too much is claimed for them.” It has just occurred to 
me that the title of the pamphlet as it at present stands 
leaves me open to grave misapprehension. The original 
title was Bacon's phrase, “ Studies serve for delight, etc.”; 
and “ studies,” in the sense in which he uses the word, was 
the subject of the pamphlet, written purely to bring to the 
front a side of education which runs some chance of being 

overlooked. 

IX — Our teaching of languages is on the lines of all our 
teaching ; we wish to set an open door before children, 
especially in the matter of the hearing and pronouncing of 
foreign vocables. 

Let me again say how much I value Mr. Badley s sympathy 
manifested in his careful and thorough criticism. 

{In answer.) 

Lear Mrs. Franklin, — Many thanks for sending me 
Miss Mason's reply to the criticisms I ventured to make , 

I have read them with the greatest interest and am delighted 
to find, as I expected, that we are in complete agreement 
u Pon the matters on which I touched ; and I only wish that 

V0T - XIV.— NO. 12. MO 
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position c°uld be added 

'T iler Statement of »» so as to avoid all posstbtlity 
ll,,s fu f m ,o the P al,l l' ’ i feared. I hope that tlie 
5 £• •***££. discussion last week; and I a m 
Matter was cleared .up were of so n,e use in this respect 

? lad to know that j Yours sincerely, 

„ , Pe.ersfield (Hants), J- «. Badley. 

Bedales Scho^ fer 4A ig0} , 

. t for discussion has been suggested by a 
[Another point ^ ^ the Conference— that is, the possi- 
phrase in a paper rea books> upon which I am insisting, 

bility that educa ^ „ Th e answer is two-fold • the 
should be “®"? er ce which sh ows that children taught in 
appeal to exp » ■ obvious intellectual growth 

this way knowledge which they possess, 

ihey “are also, though this is of less matter, well-informed 
according to their ages. In the second place, the quest, on ,s 

What are the possible substitutes for the liberal use of 

books we recommend ? These are, the oral lesson or lecture, 
and the “ cram ” text-book. I have already tried to show that 
the latter have no place and the former a limited place in 

P AT Ml 


This was followed by a paper from Mrs. F. G. Hickson, on 

BOOKS. 

I have been asked to say a few words with reference to the 
educational advantages of the books recommended by the 
Parents’ Review School curriculum and have much pleasure 
in doing so. 

If however we are to pass judgment on a series of boo s 
and declare how far they are of educational value, we 
first of all state, as briefly as possible, in what our ideal 
education consists. tbe 

Those of us who for years have been living under 
shadow of Miss Mason, when we give our definition are ^ 
echoing what she has again and again affirmed — that e ^ ^ 
tion is a life — that its essential feature is the develop 016 
character rather than the acquisition of knowledge. 
far then are books — any books — necessary to this ^ 
ment of character ? If we look back to the Middle Ag 
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we glance even to the lives of our poor peonle 7 f a 
ations ago, we shall find tha, rZn S 
them— displayed elements of character then as fi X ° f 
we find now among us, that the increase of knowledge' 21 
the greater facility for its acquisition, has not necess’arilv 
made us increasingly better that strength, courage, uneb 
fishness, indeed all the great virtues, existed then Is now 
.‘that m life we are not nobler men, nor braver men in’ 
death. No ! books were not an absolute necessity for what 
we feel the essentials of education-there were always the 
Great Book of Nature and the lessons of experience— but if 
books were not a necessity, they were at all times an im- 
portant means of development and a great and immense 
pleasure. By their means, men were lifted away from sordid 
or sad surroundings, by their help they were introduced to 
the great minds of the world, they were indeed windows 
through which men could look into the paths of pleasantness, 
and through their help life was enriched and charm was 
added to existence. But we live no longer in the Middle 
Ages — books are no more a luxury, they are a necessity. 
Even the working man and woman is not permitted to ignore 
them ; a certain number of them are a feature in all our lives. 
In particular the school book has been forced upon us, 
whether we will or no. Most of these school books hold no 
relation to the book of literature to which I referred before. 
They are in essential merely the means by which an exam- 
ination can be passed. Get through their examinations and 
90 out of every 100 of our school children will never wish to 
touch what they term a “ dry ” book again. But they have 
learned to read fluently. You have put into their hands a 
tool without any power to use it well. They have no real 
desire for knowledge ; what has been crammed into their poor 
tired brains has, they feel, served its purpose already, an 
they fly for amusement to the lightest of light literature, 
the same time our markets are flooded with an amoun 
trash that is appalling to consider. Much of it is arm less 
in itself — people will say; so, too, might indifferent sweets be 
—but if it supplies all the mental nourishment that 1 g 
becomes absolutely injurious, increasing t le pres 
taste for excitement aid horrors, which our dady pap-s do 
their best to feed. Again, how many of our children have 





